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Of our Goings and Seeings Abroad. 





The Buc re Corn-Sl . 
We spent the first week of this month with our o Say Cee 
friends in the counties of Crawford, Ashland, Stark 


We have here a simple contrivance for binding 
and Columbiana, and if we had space would write a corn stalks in shocks,invented by Hiram Harris of 


long chapter of the pleasant things we saw and heard, this county. This implement can be made by a per- 
as well as of the discouragements which have been son of any mechanical skill. 
visited upon the farmers in some particulars: but we shaft A, 34 feet long, a erank B,a washer or cross- 
must be brief. bar C D, 8 inches long, through which the shaft pass- 
The corn crop in the midland district presents quite|es. At C is a staple through which passes the rope 
a varied appearance. North and east of Delaware,| E, at D is a hook to receive the loop on the end of 
and thence to Wayne, very many fields upon small) the rope. 
bottoms are bleached white, from the effects of frosts) The manner of use is as follows: When a suffi- 
in the last of August, while in close neighborhood, cient quantity of stalks have been gathered and stood 
upon higher ground and sometimes upon bottoms, the on end for a shock, the operator plunges the shaft A 
fields looked green and promising. through the middle of the shock, at the height where 
But these farmers are not to be discouraged, for we it is desired to put on the band. One end of the Tope 
noticed that the plow had been busy, and that a large being fastened to the base of the shaft and crank, a 
breadth of wheat was already sown, and in some cases, boy takes the loop end and going around the standing 
the new fields had begun to get a coat of delicate shock, brings it around and hitches the loop upon the 
green. hook D. The operator then turns the crank B, and 
In the neighborhood of Alliance we made a halt the rope winds upon the shaft between the washer and 
with Friend Mordecai Lee. Verily, Mordecai is a the crank, and hugs the shock into a compact body, 
geae farmer, and his nice Chester White pigs, brought when a band of straw or stalks can be withed around 
out by himself from his old home in Chester Co., Pa., and the rope loosed for the next. 
can not be beat by any Suffolks we eversaw. He This contrivance, which need not cost over 25 cents, 
has a few pigs for sale, but cannot at all supply the will save the binder from the dirty work of hugging 
demand. the shocks with his arms, and enable him to bind 
Our principal object abroad, was to attend the Horse much firmer than can be done otherwise. Mr. Harris 
Show at Salem. Here were gathered a numerous does not propose to get a patent on his invention, and 
body of people to have a good time. Some of the fa-| allows us to introduce it as a free will offering to the 
mous horses expected were on the ground, others were readers of the Ohio Cultivator. 
not there, and some new competitors turned up, which in the Cultivator Museum. 


It consists of a tapering 


A working model is 
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Letter about Corn and Cob Meal, 
Wirn Nores anp COMMENTS BY THE EDIToR. 


Epitor Onro CuLtrvator :—I have for some 
time been reading accounts of the different contests 
between the corn and cob mill manufacturers, 
which to my mind is simply a humbugging con- 
cern. I have seen several Little Giants and oth- 
ers trying to grind corn and cob meal, but it al- 
ways failed to grind sufficiently fine for feed, with- 
out it was cooked. I do not wish to condemn 
those iron mills, altogether. They might be useful 
in shelling the corn and crushing the cob, thus 


preparing it to be ground on stones, if the value of 


the cob will pay for the extra work. 
We know of many experienced feeders who do not 
run their iron mills as fine as they will grind, as they 


allege that fine meal is more apt to produce the 
scours. 


I was reading an article in the Ohio Cultivator, 
headed “ Value of Corn Cobs,” [see O. Cult., June 
Ist, p. 165,] and I entirely agree with the senti- 
ments of Dr. C. T. Jackson, the Boston correspon- 
dent of the Patent Office, and with the remarks of 
the Western Agriculturist, in saying the time is 
far better spent in sowing corn broad cast for fod- 
der, with a certainty of an abundant return for 
time and labor, than to resort to the grinding of 
corn cobs for food. 

No Agricultural paper has been a stronger advocate 
for raising and saving corn fodder than the Ohio Cul- 
tivator. Butripe corn will have cobsinthe ears. Now 
shall we try to raise a kind without cobs, or having 
the cobs as a free gift, shall we throw them away, 
when it is no more trouble to use them than it is to 
reject them, even supposing them only worth the ex- 
pense of grinding ? 


Mr. Scott, of Little Giant notoriety, was trying 
to convince me that two bushels of corn and cob 
meal fed raw to hogs, would make as much pork 
as three bushels of corn fed whole. This to an 
old hog raiser, is simply nonsense. I am willing 
to admit that ground corn will make more pork, if 
cooked, than whole corn. Only think of making 
fat pork out of corn cobs. [We do not know of 
any body who makes any such pretension.] And 
1 do think your remarks on this point are calcu- 
lated to mislead the farmers. You then endorse 
Mr. Hedges in saying, grind corn and cobs, and 
thereby add one-third to the value of the whole as 
feed. [We do say so.] I say in answer to this, I 
think you are inexperienced in this kind of feed. 
In my opinion crushed corn cobs are unfit for any 
animal to eat except cattle. I have experience in 
this line. I have had eorn ground in the ear, first 
run through an iron mill and then ground on 
stones, mixed with bran and then fed to milch cows 
on cut barley straw, and they done well; but my 
men fed some of this same feed to my horses, and 
the result was, one died and several more had the 
colic. I laid it to the corn cobs, and have known 
other horses sick after eating corn and cob meal. 


And we have known horses to be taken sick and 
ruined, after drinking so simple a thing as cold water, 
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but we still believe in letting them have a taste once 
inawhile. There is a way of feeding horses even 
with corn meal that is safe, as we know from experi- 
ence, and perhaps if Mr. Glenn had done the feeding 
himself, with his usual good sense, no such calamity 
would have happened. 


I wish to say something about the way you 
speak of Dr. Jackson’s analysis of corn cobs being 
correct, and your trying to turn science into ridi- 
cule,—a very convenient way of disposing of an 
unanswerable argument,—and cry out, “O fudge ! 
don’t come at us with science which can be looked 


‘out of countenance any day with facts,” and then 


say, “without a particle of science you know that 
corn and cob meal will do the business.” 

We did not question the exactness of Dr. Jackson’s 
quantitive analysis, according to his formula. We ob- 
jected to the qualitive inference made by the editor of 
the Western Agriculturist. We subscribe to no de- 
ductions of science, so called, which have no counter- 
part in experience or common sense. 


I will admit that corn cobs will fill up, and that 
is about all, as shown by Dr. Jackson. Now, my 
dear sir, if you have had no experience in this 
matter, I advise you not to recommend cob meal 
so highly, for fear your numerous patrons may 
lose confidence in your judgment. 

We are much obliged to our correspondent for his 
kind suggestion, and are far from being offended at his 
frankness, but although we might say somewhat from 
a long experience, we have chosen to base our “ judg- 
ment” upon the experience of thousands of others, to 
whom Mr. Glenn forms almost a solitary exception in 
the range of our acquaintance. 


Perhaps you are employed by those corn and 
cob mill manufacturers to puff these mills; if so, 
speak of their performances, and do not stake your 
judgment upon the value of corn cobs as food. 

Urbana, O., 1856. E. R. GLenn. 

Yes, we are employed to advertise these mills, just 
as we are employed to advertise all other implements, 
and cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, lands, trees, seeds, etc., 
etc., all good in their place, and in the hands of people 
who can exercise a healthy common sense in the fit- 
ness of things, as we are sure our correspondent is 
wont to doin the main, as is abundantly evinced by 
his success in attaining a high position among the best 
agriculturists in the State. But we can assure him 
that we have not a picayune’s worth of pecuniary in- 
terest in any business under heaven, except in the 
success of the Ohio Cultivator. 

Having now disposed of this text and comment, we 
desire to pursue the subject a little further, in giving 
a reason for our belief. And the first and best reason 
we have to offer, is the almost unanimous testimony 
of more than ten thousand feeders in the West, who 
within the last five years have bought and used one or 
other of these mills. Farther than this is the ration- 
ale of the matter, which we find well expressed by the 
editor of the Working Farmer, Sept. 1, 1852, vol. 4, 











p. 147. Speaking of the mistakes in the estimation 
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of what is nutrition, as shown by quantitive analysis— 
precisely what we objected to in the inference from 
Dr. Jackson’s article—he says : 

It is an error to suppose that all food should be 
valued in proportion to the nutritive matter it con-| 
tains. Should a man be fed upon condensed food 
alone, such as butter, meats, ete., without vegeta- 
bles as a divisor, he would die of apoplexy. Like 
the body guard of the Emperor of China, fed on 
sugar to give them a sleek and en-bon-point ap-| 
pearance, he would lose many of the organs now 
necessary for his well being—thus the sugar-fed 
Chinaman loses his teeth ; for as the aliment is so- 
luble, teeth pass into disuse, and soon become 
loosened. 

A variety of food causes all the functions of the 
body, particularly those applicable to digestion, to 
be brought into action, and hence we find many 
men in better health while using flour made from | 
the entire grain, without separating the less nutri- 
tious parts. The extreme division of nutriment 
prevents the ill effects arising from over eating, 
and hence prevents plethora. 


In the Transactions of the N. Y. State Ag Society 
for 1848, is a long and careful prize essay, (premium 
$300,) by Dr. J. H. Salisbury, going over the whole 


question, and so far as we can judge, taking a prac- |; 


tical, common sense view of the subject. For the 
present purpose we shall only quote a few closing sug- 
gestions, and commend the whole subject to the care- | 
ful investigation of those who wish to make the most | 
of the staple crop of Ohio and the West. Dr. Salis- 
bury says: 

In comparing the leaves, sheaths, stalk and cob | 
with each other, if we judge of the value of each | 
by the percentage of matter soluble in water and | 
alcohol, then in nutrient bodies, the leaves rank | 
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respiration in the body, as it is for it to have nitro- 
gen compounds to nourish or supply the waste of 
the living tissues. Hence food suited best to sus- 
tain animal life, is that which is made up of these 
two classes of bodies mixed in the proper propor- 
tion. And a deficiency in the one is equally as 
deleterious to the healthy existence of the animal 
as a deficiency in the other; therefore we can 
hardly say that one of these classes is in reality 
more essential to the maintenance of life than the 
They both seem to perform equally im- 
portant offices. If this view be taken, the cob can- 
not be regarded as deficient in those bodies which 


contribute to support respiration and nutrition.— 
a . . » 

|The following table shows about the amount of the 
\several proximate organic bodies thrown away in 


rejecting the cob, calculated from the analysis of 
1000 Ibs. of ears 
contain not far from 200 lbs. of cob and 800 Ibs. 
of grain. These contain the following bodies in 
the following proportions, expressed in Ibs. and 
decimals of a lb. 


200 Ibs. cobs. 800 lbs“grain. 1000 Ibs ears. 





Sugar and extract.. 13.582 115.320 128.902 
DOM, ini tedie cee 0.003 487.3884 487.387 
PS a> cedwcawics 127.687 7.712 135.399 
|) pantacaaies 89.824 39.824 
pS a ee 31.856 31.856 
Matter separated by 

potash from fiber. 45.404 51.856 97.360 
0 eee 1518 387.136 38.654 
COG cv ccaccecces GHGS  Cetee 0.976 
Dextrine or gum... 2.310 28.224 30.534 
a ses fe 1.806 1.806 
Glutinous matter . 7.402 7.402 

200 lbs. 800 lbs. 1000 lbs. 


In the above table, the inorganic matter is not 
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Ist, the sheaths 2d, the stalk 3d, and the cob 4th. |Separately considered, it being distributed among 
But if we treat the matter insoluble in water and | the several organic bodies. By rejecting the cobs 
alcohol, in each of these parts, with a weak solu-| of 1000 Ibs. of dry ears, about 200 Ibs. of organic 
tion of caustic potash, and then judge of their value | ™atter 1s lost, which consists of 13} Ibs. of sugar 
by the smallness of the percentage of what is set and extract, 1274 Ibs. of fiber, 453 Ibs. of matter 
down as fibre in the above table, then the leaves | separated from fiber by a weak solution of potash, 
rank Ist, the cob 2d, the stalk 3d, and the sheaths la Ibs. of albumen, -288 of a Ib. of casein, 2.31 lbs. 
4th. of gum or dextrine, 1.8 lbs. of resin, and 7.4 Ibs. 
It will be seen above that the leaves are richer jof glutinous matter. Hence the cob, although not 
in sugar, extract, dextrine, resin, chlorophyl, wax jrich in nutritive matter, can by no means be said 
and albumen, than either of the other parts. The | to be destitute of those proximate principles which 
cob does not contain a large amount of albumen |£® to support respiration and sustain animal heat, 
and casein, but a respectable quantity of a body re-|and those which are capable of being transformed 
sembling the zein or glutin of the grain. into nerve, muscle, &c., and the phosphates which 
It is well known that the manure of an animal | Contribute so largely to the formation of bone. 
varies in quality with the food which it eats; and| PA he PAPE 
that generally manure is richer in nitrogen bodies,} Horsepack.—The Chicago Riding Gallery is 
and less rich in non-nitrogenized matter than the |again open, both in the evenings and daytime.— 
food consumed. Probably a greater proportion| MreGould with his assistants is on hand, teaching 
(though I do not know as this has been actually | this graceful and healthful exercise to the lads and 
demonstrated) of 100 lbs. of nitrogen bodies would | lassies who prefer being graceful horsemen to awk- 
be assimilated by the system if it were mixed with| ward ones. A few o 
500 lbs. of non-nitrogenized matter, and still more|all important, there taught, would abolish the 
if mixed with 1000 lbs., than if taken into the sys-|graceless cockney fashion so often seen in our men 
tem undiluted, or alone. It should be borne in jon horseback. And those who visit the gallery 
mind that it is as essential for food to contain bod-| during the ladies’ class about ten in the morning, 
ies destitute of nitrogen (such as starch, sugar, oil, | will agree with us that a woman never looks so 
etc.,) or those which go to support animal heat and! well as on horseback.— Chicago Tribune. 
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Money Swinxpters—Loox Our !—While at the Sa-| mer weighed 1806 Ibs., the latter 1892 Ibs., their 
lem Horse Show, we found the grounds and the town |ag res when killed, were three years and eleven 
infested by a secret gang of money swindlers, whose pong I bought them the end of October for 


é; - | £50, 8 JYecember 1854, for £120. ‘ 
whole business was to pass counterfeit and broken old the mn I = : mber | t, for £1 ~ I 5 _ 
not a breeder myself, but buy every year from four 


bank paper. It was offered for tickets, for small mat-| 1, Sve tandved basta te graze, so I have a chance 
ters at the eating stalls, at the shops in town, and in| of picking out some good ones. About 260 of 
bets or any other way by which they could impose the | née are Herefords, the rest Devons and Scots.— 
trash upon any one, and get back change in good | J do not like Short-horns; they are tender and 
money. Look out for the rascals at all the fairs in| large consumers, want to be kept high and warm, 
the country. The Bank of Commerce, Va., was a|do not pay so much money.” 
majority of the spurious stuff offered. | ‘The following is an extract from another very 
o<02- extensive grazier in England, Richard Rowland, 
Hereford Cattle vs. Short-Horns. | who will never graze any other breed but Here- 


| 
} 


. Sot i Gimstt@. Uk |fords, which was the practice of his late uncle, Mr. 
W. H. Sotham of Owego, N. Y.,is well known! wWectear, the noted Buckinghamshire grazier.— 


among cattle men, as an enthusiastic believer in the| The following is an extract from Mr. Richard 
superiority of the Hereford breed of cattle, and he is | Rowland’s letter to me: 
ready to prove the validity of his claim. Thus far the} “I have not shown Oxen of late years ; the 
Herefords have not made themselves extensively pop- breeders, in a great measure, have been the exhib- 
ular in Ohio, south of Western Reserve. The Short-|itors. I was an exhibitor for some years afier I 
came here, and took three prizes with Hereford 
Oxen, which weighed from 260 to 270 stones, 8 
lbs. to the stone. This was beef, hide. and rough 
; fat, and that es about the weight my late uncle 
trying Jerseys and Herefords, and we would like to) Mr, Westear’s larze Oxen reached. TI enclose the 
learn how they succeed. There are several herds of prices of some at his Oxen, the weight I do not 
Herefords in Lorain Co., O. Ayrshires have also| know, except in a few cases.” 
been tried to a small extent in this region, but they | I chance to have a copy of the weights of Mr. 
have failed to establish a good reputation. Local) Westear’s Hereford Oxen that took first prize at 
adaptation must decide the local value and popularity Smithfield, in 1810-12-15-14 and 1815, the first 
of different breeds of cattle, as well as it does the ar ae es ee follows ; they were all oe 
years old, quarters, hide, and loose tallow included, 
A 2147 tbs., 2059 Ibs., 953 Ibs., 2141 Ibs. Those of 
pen to introduce a communication from Mr. Sotham, | yr. powland’s corresponding from his weight by 
which follows : the stone, are 2080 Ibs.—2160 Ibs. ry 
Eprror Ono Cuttivator:—As Agricultural) An extract from a letter from Edward Price, 
papers freque ntly contain the praises of Short-| Esq., Pembridge, Leominster, Herefordshire, Eng- 
horn Cattle, and exhibit portraits showing enor-) land: 
mous size, allow me to send you the actual weight} “In December last, I sold to the agent of his 
of some of the prize Herefords, and prizes obtained Royal Highness Prince Albert, 4 one-year-old 
for them. The following is an extract from a let-| Hereford Steers for £130. The weight of my 
ter to me from Wm. Health, Esq., Ludham Hall, three years and ten months’ old Hereford Heifer, 
England, dated March 10th, 1856, the well-known | which took the first prize of £10, and £20 extra 
winner of Prizes at Smithfield and Birmingham | money, and Gold and Silver Medal at Birming- 
Cattle Shows :— /ham, was 18 scores per quarter in her beef (1440 
“Since receiving your letter, 1 have been stay-|lbs.) The only reason I give the weights and 
ing in Shropshire and Herefordshire, so I tho’t 1! | prices of these Herefords is—the Short-horn breed- 
would put off writing to you until my return. You |ers have always been boasting of early maturity 
wished to know the weight of some of my prize|and great size. I contend that the weight ts the 
Herefords. A two years and ten months’ Steer, proof. Now I want to see Short-horn breeders 
(four quarters, beef only) weighed 1280 Ibs., win-! show such proofs as above.” 
ner of the Gold Medal given for any breed of all I was very much amused a few weeks since 
ages in London, 1850. A four year and eight|while visiting Mr. M. McMicking, of Stamford, 
months old Ox, 1876 lbs., winner of £30 in Lon-| Can: uda, who has been a breeder, and an advocate 
don, 1851. One three years and nine month old, | for Short-horns, but has now two Hereford Cows 
1764 Ibs., winner of second prize of £15. The) jand a Bull. Mrs. MeMicking thought the Short- 
next Hereford I showed was at Birmingham, 1853. horns gave so much more milk than Herefords, 
two years and eleven months old, winner of the | and wished to get rid of the latter; but when the 
Gold Medal and £30. I brought him home again, Herefords were absent at the Show at Cobourg, 
and showed him the following year in London; he| Mrs. McMicking then found that their butter 
won the prize of £25, and had he had justice done | greatly diminished, which changed her views from 
him, would have won the Gold Medal, 1854. I|Short-horns to Herefords. Whoever tries these 
showed at Birmingham a Hereford the same year, | two breeds fairly together, will find this to be in- 
winner of the Gold Medal and £30. This is very | variably the case. I contend, where you find first 


horns hold the field where there is feed enough so they 
can graze in pastures up to their eyes and be as lazy 
as they list. Some of our Kentucky neighbors are 


grains and grasses of each district. But we took our 


singular. The two animals were twin bred by | quality of beef in any animal of any kind, and (R 


Mr. Thomas Carter, Dodmore, Ludlow; the for-| (which never varies in a well bred Herefor d,) you 
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find the first quality of milk, though not the quan-' glected lands have a value far beyond those which 
tity. Iam thoroughly convinced that Herefords emigrants have preferred, and that there is in them 
will make more beef and more butter, for the food a mine of wealth, which is soon to be worked with 
they consume, than any other breed. They only as rich a prospect of success as those of California 


want to be tried, to be proved and appreciated— or Australia. 
My impression is, that they can beat the Short-| The lands of which we speak stretch along the 
horns tr every point. isouthern shore of Lake Erie, west of Cleveland, 


It will be remembered that where most of the|and extend, with more or less continuity, to the 
above prizes were taken, Short-horns numerously | western borders of Ohio. The soil is rich, the 
contended, and these statements are made by gra-| growth of timber heavy, and the surface of the 
ziers and not by breeders, except in the case of country mostly level. The region which has long 


Mr. Edward Price’s Heifer. been known as the Black Swamp, is no swamp at 


I am, dear sir, yours truly, all; but a level, well watered region, lying on the 

Witiiam H. Sormam. | border of the lake, and destined at no distant pe- 

Owego, N. Y., Sept., 1856. riod, to be covered with beautiful farms and ele- 
-7.ee+- 


care , gant rural residences. 
Plenty of Land yet in Ohio. 


A | <A large part of the timber which covers these 
In the best settled farming districts of Ohio land is | lands is oak, and oak of the most magnificent de- 
held at prices ranging from $50 to $75 an acre, which scription. The shaft of the tree is often four to 
prices are also influenced somewhat by the state of Seven feet in diameter, and sustains a citadel of 
di : ; towering branches with a lofty and noble canopy 

the buildings, fruit trees, etc., on the premises. The ~, 2 SEES PRR ae . : 

Sant toy Maal ies dlliians illite iaiilad dabicte, of leaves, which, in the meridian of summer, quite 
“— a a os g° 3 shuts out the sun-light from tlf soil beneath.— 
prising people to the West, where they can locate These timber lands, so utterly neglected by the 
upon extensive tracts; and the same cause has led ggriculturist, have lain undisturbed, till the hand 
many wealthy land owners here to buy out their of commerce has reached after them and laid them 
weaker neighbors, who thence become serfs to the open to the light. ‘The waters of the lake, now 
rich, or pioneers to the cheaper lands of the West.—' white with sails, wash them, the railroad passes 
However all this may have hastened the settlement of through them, and cities are growing up within 
the new States, the effect upon Ohio has been to con- their borders. a 

; : A friend has just ventured the opinion that the 
solidate property and hinder the best development of . 


speculations in these lands will soon be as great as 
the masses. When the son of the rich man came of 1 


they have hitherto been in pine lands. To back 
age, he had learned that he could not be a farmer on up his opinion, he has called our attention to the 


less than a thousand acres, so he either went to town great export increase of barrel staves from our 
to become a merchant, speculator, fast boy, or went port, and to the growing value and importance of 
West where he could find room to be a farmer. ship timber, building lumber, etc., which is con- 
Suppose the rich father had made the discovery that Sumed in immense quantities, not only on the lakes, 
he owned the land all the way down, and that he could but along our extended coast, with which we com- 
eae municate so easily through the Erie canal. These 

clear more by farming 500 acres well, than upon 1000), - 4 mae 
, . : facts are strong props to his position; and when it 

acres butchered, and had taught this to his son; then 


; is considered, further, that there is an increasing 
the son might have remained, and upon the surplus gemand for fire wood, used so largely by the loco- 


land of his father, been a respectable farmer. And motive and by the city, and that these lands are as 
this is as true in kind of smaller farms, even to those good as any in the world for agricultural purposes, 
of 100 acres or less. This thought is very suggest- We shall begin to think that he is not far out of the 
ive, and we would like to pursue it in several direc- W°Y: : . ’ 
tions, but must leave that for the readers of the Cul- If we are not mistaken, the oak lands in this 
‘ahaa neighborhood can be purchased for $5 to $30 per 
; , acre, according to the facilities for getting to mar- 

A few days ago we stepped into the office of the ,at ‘The timber with which they are covered 
Auditor of State, and found him selling at public auc- .,ould more than meet this expenditure, 


and the 
tion several tracts of State lands in north-western jndustrious husbandman would, therefore, get his 


Ohio. The land sold for some $5 or $6 an acre.— land for nothing. We notice that some tracts are 
There is a vast quantity of unoccupied land in the | now being cleared, and that the steam mill is be- 
north-west counties of Ohio, which by the adoption of Coming almost as fashionable here as on the upper 
a system of drainage could be made the garden of the lakes. We have six of these mills within the 
State. Our readers will recollect the suggestion of bounds of our corporation, only two of which saw 
Darwin E. Gardner in the last Cultivator. We find any pine. The rest devote themselves wholly sa 
. ; oak, and cut up annually about 4,000,000 feet. Of 
in a late No. of the Toledo Blade the following on the pine they saw about 1,000,000 feet. We under- 
Oak Lands of Ohio : stand, too, that large mills for sawing ship timber 
Great attention is being paid, just now, to those and building timber have been erected at no great 
lands in the north-west portion of our State, which distance from us, and that the woods are full of 
having been passed over by the tide of emigration, men engaged in getting out staves for the eastern 
still remain an almost unbroken forest. The dis- market. We need, therefore, have no doubt that 
covery has been made, at last, that these long ne-| these lands will soon be of great value. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Chapter of Sundries. 


HOW THEY TREAT SHEEP IN OHIO. 
“Tf thou hast hope of heavenly bliss, 
Make signal of that hope.’’ 

Don’t let the wool growers of Ohio “sink and 
make no sign,” after reading the grave sins laid to 
their charge by S. B. Rockwell in the last Roch- 
ester Wool Grower. Hear him: 

“ There exists not so large a class of wool grow- 
ers, so utterly lost to all proper feelings for their 
flocks, as in Ohio. In 1850, nearly one-fifth of all 
the sheep kept in the United States, were owned 
in that State. It is one of the very best States in 
the Union for the production of wool, and no good 
reason under the canopy exists, why the number 
of sheep in this great State should be on the de- 
cline; nevertheless, such is the fact!” Again: 
“We respect the wool growers of Ohio, but we 
hate their sins. We charge upon them the crime 
of treason to their own best interests,—we place 
to their account the guilt of sheep murder ; for 
scores and hundreds, yea thousands, are sacrificed 
every winter to the brutal inhumanity of their 
owners! We repeat it, no State in the Union 
having equal facilities, shows such a reckless dis- 
regard on the part of flock masters to the well be- 
ing of their flocks,as Ohio! During the last three 
winters spent in Ohio, we confess we never had in 
the same length of time, our sympathies so com- 
pletely shocked, and our indignation so fiercely 
roused, as in viewing the outlandish, cruel treat- 
ment of the Ohio flocks in general.” He however 
admits that there are some noble exceptions, 
wherein the farmers’ humanity is not only glori- 
fied, but his pecuniary compensation greatly ex- 
ceeds the cost of shelter, and more than pays for 
the extra care, leaving out of the account the sat- 
isfaction of seeing the sheep creation rejoice in 
physical comfort. 

But Mr. Rockwell says that “some of the very 
best herds of cattle are to be found in Ohio; 
larger and finer draught horses are to be found 
nowhere else, and then 25,000,000 hogs are unsur- 
passed in porkish qualities by any other State.”— 
And in natural resources, he places Ohio first in 
the catalogue of States; he says that “her wealth 
is increasing at the rapid strides of $40,000,000 
annually,” (he evidently counts luxury as a part of 
wealth, leaving out the lands,) “and with her pres- 
ent facilities of getting to tide water the surplus 
products of the State, this sum, vast as it is, will 
soon be doubled.” Yet the inhumanity of the 
Ohio flock owners is the absorbing topic of his 
truly graphic communication, which he sugars off 
in sareastic humor, as he contends that “no other 
animal is treated so bad in Ohio as the innocent 
sheep ; that there even the brood slut is warmly 
kenneled and full fed! The very curs that prowl 
at night, thrusting their carniverous fangs into the 
throats of the unoffending sheep, are treated to a 
shelter of a stormy night, and petted as the worthy 
companions of their hard hearted masters.” 
DISCUSSIONS AT THE N. Y. AGRICULTURAL CLUB. 

I am now and then instructed, and again really 
amused, by the debates reported from the Farm- 
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ers’ Club at New York. One of the members ad- 
vocates the use of Musean hair, as a substitute for 
curled hair in mattrasses. But to begin with the 
price, $18 the hundred pounds, is almost as dear 
as that endurable animal substitute, curled hair.— 
How often have I seen my father, who was an hon- 
est Quaker upholsterer, sigh at the rascality of his 
brothers in the craft, when he found an old sofa, 
reputed to be hair stuffed, filled with dead, heavy 
carbonaceous Carolina moss, an article not half as 
elastic as the divided leaves of Indian corn, and 
very little better than cut straw. Verily, the age 
of humbuggery is fully identified with our age of 
steam and electricity. Folly and science cheek by 


jowl! 


SUMMER FEEDING OF STOCK. 

Another member of the N. Y. Club avers that 
when land is worth even the extreme low price of 
$25 to $30 the acre, it is more profitable to soil 
than to pasture cattle. This can only be true 
where labor is very cheap, and plenty of manure 
is to be had from outside premises. How is a far- 
mer to keep his land up into a perpetual grain 
bearing fertility, without extraneous manure ?— 
When this cannot be had cheaply, he must do the 
next best thing, enrich his soil by the slower pro- 
cess of pasturage. Hence it is found to be profi- 
table, even in this fertile and truly grain growing 
county of Seneca, to pasture sheep and cattle on 
even $50 land. True, there is much waste from 
the washing and drying of the animal excrements, 
but there is much more gained by atmospheric ni- 
trogen organized by the growing grass, and the 
growth of sod, which once in three or four years is 
plowed under as a manurial crop for roots and ce- 
reals, is an economical amendment. Still, growing 
winter rye for early soiling, and Indian corn for 
late soiling and fall or early winter feed, to make 
up for a short crop of hay, should by no means be 
neglected, even where land is cheap. The sowing 
of winter rye for soiling may not be profitable to 
the man who has large pastures; but I am told 
by one who has tried it, that nothing pays better 
on a small farm than to sow rye after potatoes and 
corn are off in the fall, to make early Spring feed 
for milch cows, or to cut and cure in the milk, for 
horses, particularly when hay sells at ten to fifteen 
dollars the ton, and Spring pasture is short. The 
difficulty of sufficiently curing Indian corn when 
cut for fodder, is very great, but all agree that for 
soiling in the droughts of late summer and fall, it 
is invaluable, and when left in shock in the field, it 
may be kept free from heating or moulding much 
better than in the manger; hence in late fall and 
early winter it supplies the place of hay, which in 
our climate is so often a short crop, as to require 
to be eked out by a substitute. Yet a short hay 
crop is far from being as general in our climate as 
short pasture after the Spring rains are over ; and 
to help out short pasture, it would seem that our 
great indigenous cereal, Indian corn, as a soiling 
plant alone, has never yet been more than half es- 
timated by the Western N. Y. farmer. 

HOW TO RAISE GOOD FRUIT. 

We have an amateur fruit grower here, who has 
splendid pears, peaches and plums of many varie- 
ties. I say nothing of his grapes, because we all 
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have grapes thus far without an enemy, as we once 
had peaches and plums. The secret of his success 
is his constant daily attention to his trees. He 
shakes off the curculio from his plum trees daily in 
the season, he labors with his peach trees knife in 
hand, and if one pear tree is struck with blight, he 
roots it up and burns it, placing another in its 
place. Hence I take it that if a man will have 
fine fruit, he must not leave his trees to grapple 
with the enemy a single day, as it is only the good 
fight that secures the fruit; patent medicines fail 
always. 
WHEAT AND UNDERDRAINING. 

John Johnson, one of our best farmers, has har- 
vested this season thirty bushels of best white 
wheat to the acre, on his tile drained fields, while 
his neighbor’s white wheat was more than half de- 
stroyed by the midge. He says Mediterranean 
wheat so generally cultivated now, is not worth 
sowing on his soil, as it grows too rank to stand 
up. Methinks this is prima facie evidence that | 
high farming and early sowing is the way to over- 
come the ©. tritici, or wheat midge. Ss. W. 

Waterloo, N. Y., Sept., 1856. 





How to use Guano—Wheat Midge. | 


S. D. Harris :—As the time for sowing wheat 
is near at hand, I wish to make a few inquiries 
through the Cultivator in regard to the use of'| 
guano for the wheat crop. Guano has never been 
used but little in this county. There was a small 
lot brought into this county last fall and sold, and 
those that tried it had excellent success ; but the’ 
high price for which it sold—85 and 90 dollars per’ 
ton—prevented most people from taking hold of it. 
Many of us wish to try it, this fall, and we want 
your opinion on the subject, where is the best 
place to obtain it; what can it be had for by the) 
ton; which is the best quantity ; what kind of soil | 
suits it best; what quantity would you sow to the| 
acre ; when is the best time to sow it? Is it best| 
to plow it in, harrow it in, or sow after all is done?! 
All information on the subject will be thankfully | 
received. | 

One more inquiry: The milk weevil has made 
its appearance in our wheat fields for the first time. | 
Late sowed wheat was very much injured. Will) 
wheat that is injured by the midge do for seed, and 
will it be any more likely to have midges in it next | 
year than wheat that has not been injured by) 
them? Will wheat stubble, if sowed this fall, be! 
more liable to the midge where they were in the 
wheat this year ? Respectfully yours, | 

Washington Co., Aug. 25, 1856. J-L. | 

RemaRks.—This enquiry comes too late to be of 
service this season, as we hope the seeding for wheat | 
is nearly over. There has been so little experience | 
with guano in the West, that we are not prepared to, 
give any general advice in regard to its use. Indeed, | 
it has been beyound our powers of argument or per- | 
suasion to convince very many of our farmers that it} 
would pay to use the vast quantities of stable and| 


| 
barn-yard manure that encumber their premises. But} 


there are districts, less inexhaustibly fertile, where the 
question of manure must be considered. To such wel 
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say, save and collect all your stable and other ma- 
nures, and by these and the alternations of clover and 
other green crops for plowing in, keep your lands in 
good tilth and heart. But if your land refuses to rise 
under this natural end temperate treatment, and is, 
like an old rum-sucker, so exhausted and perverted as 


‘to demand “something stronger,” apply to R. L. Al- 


len, 189 Water st., N. Y., or the Lodi Manufacturing 
Company, 60 Cortland st, N. Y., and you can geta 
dose of Guano, Poudrette or Tafeu strong enough to 
start a crop on a brick yard, or to C. B. DeBurg, Wil- 
liamsburg, (L. I.) N. Y., who once advertised with ua 
a nice article of Super-phosphate. There are many 
other makers and venders of these manures, but they 
have not authorized us to say whether they wish to 
sell. As to the way of using guano, we will repeat 
the directions recently given to a correspondent by the 
editor of the Mass. Ploughman : 

Guano seems to operate well on all soils when 
it is properly spread and mixed. It should never 


be placed in the hills of any kind of plants, for its 
|heat destroys the first shooting roots. 


Three hundred pounds per acre is the usual 
quantity sown for corn or wheat, and this is mixed 
with three or four times as much loam for conve- 
nience of sowing, and to prevent waste. 

Our own practice is to turn down the guano on 
to a clean loam in the garden or field, and mix it 
thoroughly as above, piling the whole in a heap 
like a hay cock. Here let it lie for a week, and 
till all the lumps have become mellow enough to 
fall to pieces, and to be mingled intimately with 
the earth thrown over it. No pounding of the 
lumps will be necessary, for they fall to pieces on 
stirring with the hoe or spade. ‘The heaps should 
be overhauled three or four times during the week. 

Let the mass be sown broadcast over the field, 
and let the harrow be used freely to prevent loss 
by exposure to the air. 

As to the time of ploughing clayey soils, you 
must watch your opportunity. They should never 
be turned up when they are wet, for this turns 
them to brick bats,—and if you wait till a dry time 
you will not be able to set your plow in. 

In answer to questions about the midge, we refer to 
our remarks on that subject in the Cultivator for July 
15, p. 210. Midge sucked wheat is not good for seed, 
but using the grain for seed will not reproduce the 
midge, as that takes refuge in the ground after doing 
its mischief.—Eb. 

ere 

InDIANA.— Wheat is not an average in this part 
of the State. Corn will not be an average, on ac- 
count of the dry weather that we have had this 
summer. Grass was short and thin. We will 
have a very heavy mast this season, we think 
enough to fatten the hogs. Yours with respect, 


Clay Co., Ind., Sept., 1856. C. L. L. 


Mast in Kentucky.—dAs this is a year of 
scarcity, our farmers would do well to send their 
hogs to the mountains, and turn them out on the 


range. There is a great abundance of mast, and 


we understand but few hogs to eat it—Mountain 
Democrat, Madison Co., Ky. 
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the business, on account of the depredations of the 
dogs.” 

Tur Tennessee Stare Farr will be held at Nash- 
ville, commencing Oct. 13th. 


Eprror Onr1o CuLtivaTor :—I wish to sow a 
piece of land with red clover, for the purpose of 
plowing under to enrich the soil. Will you inform 
me when is the best time to sow, and whether it 
would be better to sow with any kind of grain, or 
\by itself. The land is poor, has been badly used, 
~ Deen | cand soil thin. The information will oblige 


| A Sussc ER. 
The Editor’ 8 Lable. | Jackson Furnace, O., Sept., 1 ase. en 


= ==} Answer.—Plow deep just at the setting in of Win- 
Boup Vos. Onto CuLtivator.—When we pur- | ter, and sow clover about the last of February or early 
chased the Cultivator establishment last year, there in March, ac cording to the forwardness of the season, 
was on hand, in sheets, a good many vols. of the pre- and if possible give it a top dressing of long manure. 
vious eleven years. Wishing to make these imme- If by any chance the clover fails to catch, sow to 
diately available, we have had them put in handsome | buckwheat in May or June, and turn the crop under in 
embossed muslin binding, gilt lettered, and shall|the Fall. Then you can try clover again with oats 
close out the whole as soon as possible, after which or by itself. The clover crop should not be turned 
there will be no more back vols. to be sold. Now is| under until the second year. The whole treatment 
the time to complete your sets. The books are richly |depends very much upon whether your soil is light, 
worth $1 25, but we will let them slide for 75 cents,| loamy or clayey. Lime is generally useful in a min- 
clear, at this office, or at several points in the State | eral region like that of Jackson county.—Eb. 
where they will be on sale. By mail, post paid, for eae 
$1. We have a few complete uniform sets of eleven| List of County Fairs in Ohio for 1856. 


years, to which we will add the current year ing 
y year, makin To se Hetp aFTER THIS WEEK. 


12 vols. for $10, which will be the cheapest agricul- | Mor 











OD snceaskedtvsce.co ee sxeanenseees September 25—26 
tural library to be found. Every vol. is complete i in PN ve nad sve. oad mre¥ Greenville PTETETILOTEL October 1—3. 
<i i SS was cn eessd pees Gallipolis. .......eeee0s nas 1—2. 
itself, the matter is not repeated, and is of a standard | Ashiand...........+-.+ Ashland.......... os ee. 1—3. 
EG ccccecceiceswecs GD 6 00s canescdsccdes = 1—3. 
character, suitable for reference in any year, and con- | Miami. + lls ona iieicenakd Balkan “ 1—3. 
» he > Jefferson .....+...060- Steubenville .......... re 1—3. 
taining the best running history of the agriculture of Bhadh. 0... ccapececceces OD scccccccacdes “ 1—3. 
the West ever published. | Muskingum .........- Zanesville .........++- me 1—3. 
PEON denccddsavectene Springfield. ........... - 1—3. 
y - “| wail . ’ Belmont .............. St. Clairsville........++ 7 1—3. 
Fr IT FOR THE STATE Farr.—Persons who may Sandusky ..000eccess Fremont. ...ccccccccces re 1—3. 
have handsome specimens of apples or other fruits, — BIO cccccccecccce — eeeeecccceees ” —- 
FIO .. cccccccececesvecs WFOR .. ccccccccccccece ne —3. 
should take pains to send or carry some of them to the | Morgan..... ..........-MeConnellsville....... “ 1—3. 
GD icc 000 k6ck 060s ob cctccuceents ° 
State Fair at Cleveland, as the fruit crop is very de-| Wyandot..............Up. Sandusky......... 
ae epee 
ficient this season in the north part of the State. Re-|toimes. 2 Mille rsburg -. sao: 
member, too, that the premiums in this department are Pam. ++. ------.--- Kalida. paerees 
E HOCKING. 2200 ccescccces BOGOR ccccvccces coves 
worth competing for. ee ree NTs occnucacecn’ 
. . Lake...... o cece cece PRINOSVIIE ..... ccc 
Mr. Bateham wishes further to suggest that persons | Pike ..........++s+0+0 een 
‘} ‘ have good specimens of | WYN... ccc cvecccvces Wooster. ....0....0000 
who may have good specimens of new and choice Viaton Bev e-eenp 3c wee MeAFtRUP. 0000 0....00 
inds of 1g » its > . . iliams ...... +06... Byam .....seeeeee sees 
kinds of apples or other fruits, (especially those of mers laine a a 
Western origin,) which they would like to have exhib- | Montgomery.......... Dayton .......... sees, 
é d > WAZTOD 2.0.0. ccccccccc AOBAROM cccccccccc cece 
ited at the National Pomological Meeting at Roches- Cuyahoga.............Cleveland............. 
etickess cccdeubed Bowling Green ........ 
ter, are requested to hand them to him, in the Fruit Licking jceia ¥anesteoe MeWUEE nnaic-cc cece, 
: 1 7 Ottawa. eerirTr.. ee 
Department at the Cleveland Fair, during the fore- pice 0 ines aaa 
noon of Wednesday the 24th, and he will see them Lorain .....+...+. «+++ Blyri@.seseeeeeeeeeees 
: BRAPTESOM 20000 c ccccsscs COdiS oo sccsccccccccces 
properly forwarded. | Summit..... 2.0.0.0. AKFOM sseccscccccconss 
| Champaign ........... Urbana...... Seeeececes 
M w Coun _ Ww ashington snevee ccna BiasOtRR. 2c cccccccccess 
luRRow OURTY. Lastly cometh Morrow with a BNOSD ccc ccceseccsoeces Chillicothe ............ 
greeting. Hard upon a hundred copies of the Culti- | Hancock .............. Findlay......... cine 
. : Guernsey .....ce0.0. Washington .......... 
vator upon her premium list. Columbiana .......... N. Lisbon........ 
~ OO eee ee UU Cee 
HockiNnG County.—Very sorry we cannot accept) Clinton..............8- Wilmington ad 
» he Lenest ones . : : Logan ..........+.++++. Bellefontaine .......... 
the kind invitation to be at the Hocking fair on the! Ritniana i gga i 
2d and 3d of October. As 1 <0:54050 000 ... West Union ....... — 
PRORA WAY .0000cccscces Circleville ....cccccceee 
SHeer anv Docs.—Mr. Titus of Clermont Co. Coshocton o eeeccsceces Coshocton ..........++. 
; : ; 91 RIOR. coccceccccccce MASP OVUMercccccovcees 
whose advertisement appears in this No., writes us: Somreea ivacetnveues ee ge edt bseeews 
tk cc hed sates @ransvill@€........+..- 
“T have been engaged in wool growing in this county | Tuscarawas.......... Canal Dover .........- 
OED ad g0's ce dacccwnan Tiffin..... PTT TTT TTT 


for some 18 years, and am now compelled to abandon! Carroll ..). 2) 2). Scarroliten 
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EQuESTRIANISM AT THE On10 State Farr.—Secre- 
tary Sprague has written to the Country Gentleman 
about the Ladies’ riding, intended we suppose as a 
private plaster to heal a bad gall upon the Gent/eman’s | 
withers, and that paper puts it in print. The Dr. 
says, “that no exercises of the kind will take place) 
the present year.” Now we have no disposition to| 
interfere with any body’s private likes or dislikes, 
since this is said to be a free country, but we have a 
notion that whether there are or are not “ exercises of 
the kind” at Cleveland this month, will not be at all 
contingent upon the assent or dissent of an employee 
of the State Board, even though he should delude him- 
self with the idea that that respectable body of men— 
under whose express approbation we have acted in 
former years—only constitute a magnificent tail to} 
his kite. 

_ ee 


Cultivating Cranberries in Ohio. 


Epiror CuLtivator :—Several of your sub- 
scribers in this vicinity would like to engage in the 
cranberry culture, having ground which they think 
adapted to the business, the spontaneous growth of 
the native variety having found a congenial home 
in its marshy soil from time immemorial. As 
starting right is the governing step in the success! 
of any undertaking, they wish to obtain all the ne- 
cessary information as to the best varieties, where 
they are to be had, and the best course to be pur- 
sued in the cultivation, before entering into the 
business. I have been requested by several of 
them to solicit the desired information from you, as 
the most likely to furnish it by giving us your own 
knowledge upon the subject in a few articles upon 
cranberry culture, and by soliciting and publishing 
the knowledge and experience of your readers and 
correspondents who are or may have been engaged 
in its cultivation. 

Almost every farm has small spots of marsh or} 
swamp which could be drained, and in this way 
rendered fruitful or productive, which are now a 
nuisance, and serve no other purpose than to bring 
into existence and get up a practice for two of the| 
greatest pests and nuisances which afilict human | 
society—mosquitos and quack doctors—both of 
whom fatten on its sufferings, and live by boring 
people with their bills. 

For my own part I am much in favor of the pro- 
posed improvement, and I have no doubt you will 
promptly second the motion and efforts of its 
friends, as it will add beauty, health, happiness and 
prosperity to our homes, by turning swamps into) 
cranberry gardens, dispelling fevers and agues, | 
mosquitos, frogs and quack doctors, and in their 
places bringing rosy cheeks, laughing faces, luscious 
fruits and shining dollars. 

Ashland Co., Sept., 1856. 


Yours, 
P. OLIVER. 
Remarxs.—Our friend Oliver has drawn a very de-| 
sirable picture, and we would “second the motion,” 
if it would do any good. 


But having investigated this! 
subject for sume years, we come to the conclusion | 
that it would be throwing away time and money to 
attempt the cultivation of the cranberry, except in a 
very few localities in the West. The principal cause | 
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| of failure seems to be the presence in the soil of lime 


flourish. 


;and never come in contact with any soil or humus ; 
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and other minerals, with which cranberries will not 
It is true, as Mr. Oliver says, that in some 
parts of his region the fruit has been growing wild.— 
So far as we have traveled and observed, we have 
found cranberries growing spontaneously in the bog 
between Ashtabula and Jefferson in the north-east, 
and in various points of the old Wyandot region, be- 
tween Upper Sandusky and Wooster, which latter 
tract embraces the neighborhood of Mr. Oliver, be- 
tween Perrysville and Lakeville in Ashland Co.— 
North of this range in#{uron was formerly a cranberry 
patch, also south of Chardon in Geauga Co., and near 
Utica in Licking Co. Twenty years ago, when we 
first settled in North-eastern Ohio, the Ashtabula 
marsh produced large quantities of fruit, but we judge 
the Wyandot region was always the most productive. 
We will quote from a communication furnished us 
several years ago, (see O. Cult., 1852, p. 26,) by Leo. 
Lesquereu, of this city, the best informed botanist of 
the West : : 


“The cranberry plant is not found growing in 
marshes, as is commonly asserted, but only on peat 
bogs, or exclusively on those parts of the marshes 
that are covered with a deep coat of sphagnum, 
mosses which essentially form the substance of the 
peat. By a peculiar formation of the tissue of 
these mosses they absorb water, like a sponge, by 
every part of their surface, (by the stems and the 
leaves—for they have not roots,) not only from the 
ground below, but especially from the atmosphere. 
It is in this soft carpet of mosses, always saturated 
with humidity, that the cranberry vines are creep- 
ing in every direction ; and their numerous and 
threadlike rootlets are nourished only by the water, 


and the vines are so careful to keep in company 
with the sphagnum that they grow here and there 
in large patches, only where the mosses cover the 
ground, and always disappear when the mosses are 
destroyed by some casualty. 

“If the plants required only a permanent hu- 
midity to grow well, we could cultivate them in 
wet saw dust or shavings, like many Orehid@ that 
are cultivated in rotten wood; but they are killed 
by the mineral substances of the water and of the 
soil, and are nourished by the ulmie acid or tannin 
from the water of the peat bogs. This water does 
not contain lime or other mineral substances, ex- 
cept in very small proportion; and it has a well 
known antiseptic property due to the acids, which 
is strikingly present in the fruit of the cranberry.” 

Thus friend Oliver and others who desire to con- 
vert swamps into cranberry gardens, will see that the 
thing will be likely to fail, and instead of a crop of 
cranberries they would only harvest a crop of crickets. 
But we know what they can do,—they can clear up 
the swamps and raise a rousing crop of corn, and that 
will be just as fatal to frogs and mosquitos and ague, 
and just as likely to fill their pockets with the “ shin- 
ing dollars.” If we are mistaken in any of these 
statements, we will thank any one who reads this, 
and is better informed, to set us right.—Ep. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


v isits about Clev ry 


Our horticultural friend, Dr. KirtLanp, has become 


of 9th ult. His fine cherries, the pride of his garden, 


to the effects of the frosts of winter and the drought 


sects is every so that not only the} 


plums, but peaches, cherries, and even currants are | 


year increasing, 


come so numerous, that “ between these two species | 
of insects, it is now unusual to obtain perfect speci- 
mens of apples or pears.” 

On reading his article in the Farmer, I felt quite | 
sure that the venerable Doctor was down sick with 
the blues. So having business at Cleveland the fol- 
lowing week, I took a drive out to his residence with 
a view to condole with him. 
er, I found that he was well enough to be some miles | 


quently deprived of the pleasure of seeing him—which | 
detracted somewhat from the gratification I felt at the} 
evidence of his improved health. 
hours in his garden and orchards, and found the crop 
of apples and pears much better than I expected, and 
although very many of the early kinds especially were 
injured by the worm, I think the Doctor will have no 
difficulty in finding “ perfect specimens” of the later 
varieties sufficient to bring a handsome little sum, if 
he sends them to market 


bring such a return of fruitfulness and prosperity as 
will cause us all to forget this season of our adversity. 

Mr. F. R. Exriotr we found at his beautiful home, 
and he too was in rather low spirits,in consequence of 


He is not the man to give up, however, and he is now 
at work revising his Fruit Book for a new edition, 
which is to be issued the present autumn. His 


thy, with two or three exceptions, and are bearing a 
fair crop of fruit, although Mr. E. does not find it ne- 
cessary to nurse them quite as “ carefully as a woman 
tends her child.” The foundation of his success, like 
that of others with dwarf trees, is deep and thorough 


ally enriching the surface afterwards. 


discouraged !—and no wonder, if the stateof the case | 
is really as bad as he represents it, in the Ohio Farmer | 


have failed for the past two seasons, and in addition | 


of summer, he thinks the number of destructive in-| 


stung by the curculio, and the apple moths have be-| 


| tional sum as the profit per acre of an orchard. 


To my surprise, howev- | 


away attending on some patients, and I was conse- | 


I spent a couple of | 


It is to be hoped, also, that | 
with the blessing of Providence another year will| 


the hard times and the failure of his town business.— | 


grounds look very well considering the dry season, and | 
the long range of dwarf pear trees appear quite heal-| 


preparation of the ground, before planting, and annu-| 
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!good condition, with a sufficient stock of most kinds of 
ifruit trees, etc., for the probable demand of that re- 
gion. The proprietors are honorable and careful men, 
deserving the confidence of the public. 

| Mr. A. McInrosn has commenced a new nursery, 
= erected a stately residence on beautiful grounds 


- |about two miles east of Cleveland, on Superior street, 


| where he will soon have a fine collection of trees, etc., 
especially of evergreens, roses, and other ornamental 
larticles. M. B. B. 


} «see — 


\** Profits of Fruit Culture °"—Corrections. 


The article under the above head, in the Cultivator 
lof Aug. 15th, no doubt set some of our readers to ci- 
phering, and in order that no one may be led astray 
by the facts and figures, it may be well to add a re- 
mark or two in the way of caution. 

First, however, a correction of some importance 
should be made in the figures. We are reminded by 
\the editor of the Country Gentleman that in the re- 
;marks of Dr. Sylvester, as printed in the report, (near 
| the bottom of Ist column, p. 250 of the Cultivator,) 
ithe sum $1000 should read $100, which is a more ra- 
With 
| this correction we do not see any reason for disputing 
|the calculations as given in that report, excepting that, 
in Ohio at least, more allowance would need to be 
made for partial or entire failures of the fruit crops in 
unfavorable years, but every farmer can make his own 

calculations in regard to this point. 

Another circumstance should be borne in mind by 
| persons who may think of planting apple orchards in 
|Central or Southern Ohio, and on reading the report 
might suppose that the kinds of apples there named as 
most profitable in New York would prove the same 
here ; whereas, it is found that the best winter apples 


|of that State, euch as Rhode Island Greening, Esopus 


Spitzenberg, Baldwin, etc., cannot be relied on at all 
in this region. More upon this point at another time. 
M. B. B. 
vill —witititnianeaniin 

To Preserve Corn For BorLtinc.—We have 
found it a good way to preserve green corn for 
future use, to pluck it when fit for eating, strip 
down the husks so as to remove the silk, and then 
replace them—pack it away in a barrel, and pour 
on a strong pickle, such as used for meat, with a 
weight to keep it down, and you will have a good 
article of fresh corn. It should be parboiled in 
fresh water, to make it fresh and sweet for cook- 
ing.— Tennessee Farmer & Mechanic. 


Green Petonta.—The Council Bluffs Bugle 
says: “H. A. Terry, florist and gardener, of this 
city, has just placed before us a strange and beau- 
tiful flower, consisting of a cluster of tri-colored 
green Petunia, an entirely new and beautiful vari- 
ety of flower, propagated and grown in his garden 
in this city.” 

The interest attached to the pursuits of floricul- 
ture is well expressed by Teschemacher, who says : 


The Nursery of L. Nicnorson & Co., we find in|“ Examples are exceedingly rare of men once en- 
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gaged in it ever giving it up but with their latest|situated as to admit a thorough application of the 
bres ath. ‘remedy. All previous crops had been destroyed, 
\and not a single fair specimen had ever reached 
Mathews’ Curculio Remedy. ‘maturity. After the performance of the operation, 
, the fine crop of young apricots were observed to 
The last number of the Ohio Cultivator contains | be nearly untouched for a time, but subsequently 
a communication from A. Fahnestock, of Toledo, | were all destroyed without exception, before fully 
on the subject of the remedy for the attacks of the | grown. 
curculio, proposed a few years ago by James Math-| The same result was observed on all the necta- 
ews, and since tested by sev eral cultivators of fruit! rine trees, with which especial pains were taken to 
in different parts of the country. ‘apply the remedy faithfully, on account of their 
The author of the communication says, “My| peculiar liability to attack, and on none of which a 
faith in the remedy is still as at first, firm and un-| single specimen attained half the size at maturity 
shaken, although some who have tried it were not} Most of the plum trees admitted a satisfactory 
successful, and this no doubt is to be attributed to performance of the process, while with a few it 
their not having strictly adhered to the directions | was partially obstructed. The former exhibited a 
as given. Mr. y 3 J. Thomas, on a sandy soil, was | \superiority for a time over the latter, in the great- 
not successful.” Again, “Messrs. Williams and | er freedom of their young crops from punctures.— 
Thomas were two of the committee. ‘The latter | But like the other trees, ‘the 2y afterwards lost most 
thinks the remedy will not answer for a light or ‘of their crops, a very few specimens ripening on 
sandy soil.” |some of them, more especially on the German 
This quotation gives a mistaken impression of Prune and Imperial Gage trees, found more often 
the results of the experiments made; and on ac-| |to escape with their crops than the others. 
count of repeated inquiries, and various errors in| 


opinion in relation to the remedy, it may be proper 
to give distinctly the results, without disclosing the 
nature of the remedy which was imparted confi- 
dentially to the different persons who have tried it. | 

The writer was appointed in 1854, by the New! 
York State Agricultural Society, a member of a 
committee of three to make a trial of the remedy, | 
and he was afterwards furnished by A. Fahnestock 
with a full written description of the process and 


its rationale, so that it might be minutely and de-| 1. The theory on which the remedy is founded 
liberately examined and referred to if necessary.|is correct, and explains the efficiency of some other 
The rationale was distinctly understood, and every remedic 8 previously in use. 

part of the proposed process carefully observed. — . The operation itself contributes largely for a 


The following were a part of the trees submitted | dene, to the exclusion of the insect 
to its operation : : 


rae 





The preceding statement furnishes the substance 
‘of the results of the experiments performed that 
year. Absence from home prevented a repetition 
of them the following year. But they could not 
have been performed in any better or more suc- 

cessful manner than they were the first season, 
when there was no omission of any portion of the 
remedy, as has been intimated. 
| The conclusions at which the writer has arrived 
from all the experiments, are the following: 


; but being per- 
A tree each of the Breda and| formed but once in a season, is not ‘sufficiently long 


Black apricot, a Boston, Roman, and Elruge nec-) in the duration of its effects,to prove of much value 
tarine ; and a large number of plum trees, mostly | alone, where the curculio is most destructive. 
the Imperial Gage, Huling’s Superb, Primordian,| 3. It is a valuable auxiliary ; and in connection 
Columbia, Italian and German prunes, Morocco,| with the remedy of jarring on sheets, and the ser- 
and some others. The soil was mostly a light | vices of swine and poultry, all combined together, 
gravelly loam, (probably the most unfavorable for| would probably save a crop on any kind of soil 
the success of the remedy,) and in a few instances | and in the worst seasons 
sandy loam. There was not enough clay in it to| 4. In regions or in seasons where the curculio 
‘ause lumps or clods in the ordinary work of culti-|is but moderately destructive, it may, if applied 
vation, nor to form cracks in drying, as often occur singly, secure heavy crops, as is often done unde 
in a strictly clayey or heavy soil. 'similar circumstances by the remedy of swine, jar- 
The Breda apricot stood in a much frequented ring and paving, where used separately 
place, and small crops had been previously saved ». That for a tree of ordinary average size, or 
by jarring down the insects on sheets and destroy- with an extension of branches over a circle twely 
ing them daily. The remedy was timely applied feet in diameter, it will require at least half 
to this tree, and every particular i in the instructions | hour (instead of five to ten minutes, as stated in 
was carefully observed. For a time the results| the communication already alluded to,) to perform 
were in the highest degree promising ; very few the work with 
of the fruit were stung for a week or two after the tions.” 
performance of the process, and a heavy crop was 
expected. 


“a strict adherence to the direc- 


Perhaps it may not be out of place to remark in 
But in a short time the insects began’ conclusion, that it seems a matter of regret that so 
to appear in large numbers, and a small portion useful an auxiliary should be withheld from the 
only of the fruit which at first set and grew so, public, instead of being contributed towards the 
finely, escaped them. It was discovered after- common stock of horticultural information, which 
wards that one of the workmen on the place had we all desire to augment as much as possible, in 
daily shaken the tree when he began to discover the promotion of so useful and healthful an occu- 


the increased attacks of the curculio. | pation as the culture of fruit—J. J. T., in Country ( 
The tree of the black apricot stood on ground so| Gentleman. 
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Dome Miscellany, 


Letter from Mrs. Bateham. 


Visit To OsERLIN—COoLLEGE “ COMMENCEMENT.” 

Dear Readers :—After a week of constant interest 
and excitement, we at last find leisure to record some 
We left 
Columbus on Saturday morning, the 23d of August, 
by the C. C.& C. R. R., on a visit to our Alma Ma- 
ter—Oberlin. We found the temperature delightful, 
and the little ones enjoyed the constant motion of the 


of our pleasant experiences for your perusal. 
t ¢ 


cars and the changing scenery exceedingly. 

After a four hours ride, we reached Grafton, the 
junction of this and the T. M. & C. Road, there to re- 
main as we supposed, within nine miles of home, till 
seven in the evening, but finding friends to meet us, 
with the family carriage, we rode homeward by the 
old familiar routes, marking the changes time had 
wrought, in the decay of old homesteads, the erection 
of modern and more tasteful residences, the substitu- 
tion of plank for mud roads, etc., and reached Oberlin 
in time to witness the Annual Exhibition of one of the 
College Literary Societies—the Phi Delta. One 
brother and other personal friends were among the} 
speakers. All did credit to themselves and the Col-| 
lege. 

The great church edifice, capable of seating 2,500, 
was literally filled on the next day, (Sunday,) to hear 
President Finney, who seems even younger than when 
we graduated in 1847, and who delivered a very ear- 
nest and impressive sermon. In the afternoon, the | 
Lord’s Supper was celebrated, and seven united with 
the church by letter and eight by profession of faith. 
The services were solemn and deeply interesting.— 
This church—the only one in the place—enjoys an 
almost uninterrupted revival, and now numbers 1,407 
members. 

In the evening, conference and prayer meetings 
were held in all the neighborhoods of the village, and| 
if the one we attended was a sample of all, they were | 
an interesting and profitable termination of the day’s| 
exercises. The Sabbath School in the morning we 
did not attend, but were told that its numbers range 
as high as 300 a Sabbath. Itis always ably conduct-| 
ed, and a great source of pleasure to the pupils, and of 
benefit to all. 

The great feature of Monday and of Tuesday fore- 
noon, was the re-unions of the Alumni or former grad- 
uates, over 200 of whom were present. 


Compara- | 
tively few of these had met before since the close of | 
their school days, and the warm interchange of greet-| 
ings, and recital of life’s changes since they parted, | 
were intensely interesting. 





We learned from Prof. | 
J. H. Fairchild’s report to the Alumni, on the condi-| 
tion of the Institution, that it was opened in 1834, the 
students the first year numbering about 100. The 
first class of four members graduated in 1837. Since | 
then 275 have taken the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. | 


—T 
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In the Ladies’ Department, 162 Diplomas have been 
awarded. The graduates from the Theological De- 
partment have numbered 157, of whom 98 have taken 
About 6,000 
pupils have been instructed in the Preparatory De- 


a full college course here or elsewhere. 


partments. Number of students the past year over 
1200. Average attendance 700, about equally divided 


between the sexes. There is an average of 530 
teachers sent out from this school every year, who 
have the charge of not less than 10,000 scholars.— 
What a mighty influence is thus shown to be exerted 
by this People’s College. 

On Mon- 
day afternoon, the regular Monthly Rhetorical Exer- 


But to return to the order of exercises. 


cises were held, and the speaking was most of it fine. 
Our youngest brother was among the speakers. On 
Monday evening the Oberlin choir gave a concert, 
but to this we feel that we cannot begin to do justice. 
It was a great triumph. The choir, numbering over 
100, was thoroughly drilled by Prof. Foote, and some 
of the voices would rank with the best in the country. 
The organ is a magnificent one, and was well played 
by Mr. Penfield. In some pieces, such as the Marse- 
illaise and Star Spangled Banner, the effect was truly 


| electrifying. 


At noon on Tuesday, the Alumni and invited guests 
sat down to the Dinner spread under a spacious awn- 
ing by the Host of the Palmer House. After discuss- 
ing the collation, a regular fire of sentiment, wit and 
eloquence was kept up by “ toasts ” and responses, for 
nearly two hours, when all adjourned to the church, to 


| witness the graduating exercises of the young ladies. 


The pupils in this department, numbering some 225, 
marched to the church in procession, dressed uniformly 
in white with blue sashes over the shoulder, and pre- 
sented a most beautiful appearance. The graduates 
numbered 19, of whom but nine had time to read their 
essays. These were highly creditable productions, 
and read with ease and distinctness, though the church 


| was densely thronged. 


The evening was occupied by an able address to the 
Alumni by Prof. Hudson, on the subject of our Na- 
tional Literature. 

Wednesday forenoon was occupied by the class 
graduating from College. Hundreds failed to get 
within the walls of the building, and those who were 
so fortunate, were condensed into the smallest possi- 
ble space ; but fortunately the day was cool, and the 
exercises so interesting that none seemed weary; 
perhaps our own interest was heightened by the fact 
that a brother, a step-brother and a cousin were among 
the speakers. The Cleveland Herald says of this 
forenoon’s exercises : 

“ The orations were all applauded, and were worthy 
of the popular demonstrations. The topics were hap- 
pily chosen and handled, some of them “ without mit- 
tens.” The training and education of Oberlin give 
scope to free thought and free speech, and students 
are not required to square their opinions to the meas- 


ures of the Faculty. The Professors and Teachers in 
all the Departments are live, earnest Men and Wo- 
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men, and pupils must be dull indeed who do not wake 
up, and grow up, with stiffened mental back-bones. 

“Tt is our impression that those who have supposed 
that, because Oberlin is a new institution, it does not 
furnish facilities for both thorough and complete lite- 
rary training, are materially mistaken. We question 
whether, if their previous condition be taken into ac- 
count, the students of Oberlin will not compare favor- 
ably with those of any other College, for breadth and 
accuracy of acquirements, and for that mental disci- 
pline which is of more value than even knowledge 
itself.” 


The graduates from the Theological Department 
occupied the afternoon, and the interest seemed una- 
bated. Some of the speakers did honor to themselves 
and the College, while others were only mediocre— 
the difference showing plainly who had received the 
discipline of a College course of study, and who had 
studied Theology without such preparation. 


We 


The music throughout the day was admirable. 


have never heard it equaled on such an occasion eith-| 


er East or West. In the evening, the 


of people again assembled to listen to another concert | 


by the choir. This varied somewhat from the one 
given on Monday evening, and fully equaled it both in 
its execution and its electrifying power over the audi- 
ence. 

Thus closed the Twenty-third Annual Commence- 
ment of Oberlin College, and twenty-four hours later, 
most of that vast throng had scattered for their distant 
homes, and Oberlin was again beginning to assume 


its ordinary anpent. 3. 0. B. 
aA -meee- - - 

Grace Victorious—A Memorr or Heren B. 
Cow1es.—To the subject of this memoir we bore the 
relation of step-sister. Brought up together, and de- 
votedly attached to each other, we can but feel a 
interest that she whose life was a blessing, 
in her death be a blessing to others. 

Her life as a daughter, sister, pupil, teacher, we 
think will be found eminently interesting and instruct- 


deep 
should also 


ive, and we wish it might be generally read by the | 


young. 

Single copies will be sent to any address for 36 | 
cents or twelve postage stamps. Larger quantities | 
can be had at the rate of four for a dollar and eight | 
stamps to pay return postage. 
H. Cowles, Oberlin, O., or Ohio Cultivator Office, ¢ 
lumbus, Ohio. 
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Liberty of Conscience and Action. 


Dear CuLTIVATOR :—Being often gratified with 


the perusal of your liberal views and outspoken 


sentiments, we take the liberty of thus giving vent) 


to our feelings, which have been much areused of 
late by the opposition which the ladies of our quiet! 
village meet with, in enjoying the healthful and 
exhilerating practice of the equestrian art. We 


were of the opinion that a sufficient share of “hunk-| 
erism” was consigned to oblivion, at this enlight-| 
ened day, for those claiming and admitted to pos-| 


sess rationality and intelligence, to partake of what- 
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vast concourse | 


Address either Rev | 
‘0- 


J. C. Be | 


soever augmented their own happiness and harmed | 


2h 
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not another. But some of the would be Lords of 
Creation are astonished and mortified, not to say 
horrified, at this daring and unfeminine act, and no 
doubt sagely conclude “ they had better be at home 


about their business, instead of such a waste of 
time.” 
O fie! Does not woman’s nature prompt her to 


love, admire and enjoy the countless beauties of 
God’s formation and the pure invigorating air of 
heaven, equally with her brother? Sure it does! 
Don’t scornfully say “ Woman’s Rights” at this, 
with the isolated idea of a voter, which is too often 
the case. We would to God she had her rights ! 
the right to a good liberal education, to expand and 
beautify every ennobling faculty of her woman na- 
ture, and to qualify herself for a true help-mate 
for man amid life’s battles, and aid him in the great 


|contest between truth and falsehood, harmony and 


discord. But enough, we forget ourselves and ex- 
haust your patience. Very respectfully, 
~ « 
LORETTA. 
Champaign Co., 9th Mo., 


1856. 


Remarxs.—That is right, Loretta; pitch in! and 
we'll hold your bonnet. There is a despotism of pro- 
priety, and no where else so despotic as in the quiet 
country. It is not so in the Last week we 
were spending a day in Stark county, and somehow it 
happened so that we found ourself careering over the 
hills, in a saddle, with a rosy and smiling Quaker girl 
at She 


chanced to say how that on 


cities. 


our side. was a capital rider, and as we 
n almost any pleasant even- 
ing, might be seen bevies of half a dozen or more of 
our best Columbus girls, galloping threugh the streets, 
she asked in surprise, “ Do they ad 
“O! I wishI dare do. so here.” Out upon such dish- 
water modesty !_ Now Ladies, just you gallop as much 
as you please, and never stop to ask, What will Mrs. 


Grundy say? At the county fairs this fall, the induce- 


gallop ?” 


| . 
| ments for equestrians are double what they ever were 


before. Let those go in who like it, and those who 
do not can let it alone. 
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An Agricultural Ode. 


BY WM C. BRYANT 


Far back in ages 
The plough wit 





Betelens the 
Till men of sp 
Disdained the t« 
By which the w 
And blood and lag e were th il 
In which their laurels flourished 
Now the world her fault «dé 

The guilt 








spair 
that stains her story 


And weeps her crimes amid the cares 
That formed her earliest glory 
The throne shal! imble 
The diaden me 
The tribes of earti ul 1 
TI ide « 
And war 
His mr V 
The: glory earned in ily fray 
Il fade ay id perish 
He nor waits r all the earth 
ough endless geaerations— 
Th ‘art t! at alls the harvest forth 
And feeds the expectant nations 
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CULPS’ PATENT IMPROVED 


Cider Mill and Press. 


SSS 
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TPHIS, THE ORIGINAL PORTABLE CIDER 
Mill and Press, invented and patented by G. W. D. Culps, No- 
vember, 1846, has, by practical use, proved superior to all other 
oe which have been got up since, in imitation of his Mill and 
ress. 


It has also been highly approved of, the past two years, for the 
manufacture of the 


CATAWBA GRAPE INTO WINE, 


As the grinding part is easily adjusted, for mashing the Grape, and 
the Press is just the thing for pressing the pulp. 


The great convenience of this Mill recommends it to general’ 
use, as with it a small quantity of cider can be made for the mak- | 


ing of 
APPLE BUTTER, &C., 


Or you can increase the quantity made in a day, to barrels, should 
you desire todo so. It is portable, weighing but a few hundred 
pounds, and occupying but four feet square of room. 

The Cider made on this Press, is free from pomace or sediment, 
compared with the old method of pressing. 

These Mills are heavily framed, weli made, and with proper 
usage will last for years. 

The Subscribers, at Seed Store Nos. 40 & 42 Lower Market st., 
Cincinnati, are sole Agents for their sale. 

Aug. 1-3tt JOHN F. DAIR & CO. 


THE BEST PORTABLE 
Cider Mill and Press-in the World. 


j E ARE NOW MANUFACTURING KRAU- 

SER’S celebrated Patent CIDER MILL AND PRESS, 
which has been greatly improved since last season, and is now of- 
fered to tiie public with full confidence, as being beyond all doubt 
the most complete and effective Millin use. 

This celebrated Mill, which has attracted so much attention, not 
less for its novelty and simplicity than for its great efficiency, is 
offered to the public upon its own merits, which are of the highest 
character. During the past two seasons we have had hundreds of 
opportunities of testing the superiority of this admirable Mill, and 
in every instance it has given entire satisfaction to purchasers. It 
is believed to be far superior in effectiveness and durability to any 
thing of the kind in the market. It can be worked by a couple of 
men to the extent of eight or ten barrels per day. 

One of its principal features is the arrangement of the RECIP- 
ROCATING PISTONS, which by their alternate action, (an ope- 
ration at once simple and beautiful,) the apples are irresistibly re- 
tained against the revolving teeth until they are torn into a fine 
pulp. In other portable machines they are often cut into small 
pieces, which of course will not so readily part with the juice 
when subjected to pressure. The press attached to the machine 
is capable of performing a pressure equal to ten tons. 


THE ARRANGEMENTS FOR PRESSING 


Have been greatly improved and strengthened. The necessity 
for handling the pumice is entirely obviated. The tubs beneath 


the grinding apparatus receive the pulp as it falls from the mill, | 


These tubs are then shoved beneath the press, thus saving not 
only the loss of time, but the waste of laber. 

In point of novelty, simplicity, durability, effectiveness and 
cheapness, Krauser’s mill stands unrivalled. 


IT IS ADAPTED TO HAND OR HORSE POWER, 


Is made in a style of workmanship, and of a quality of material al- 
together superior to any mill ever offered the public. It is war- 
ranted to work well. 

We therefore confidently ask the attention of farmers and others 
to this mill, believing that itis just the article for the times, and 
decidedly the best and cheapest in the market. 


All orders accompanied by the cash, or good Philadelphia refer- 


ences, will mest with prompt attention. Those ordering should 
be very explicit in giving their directions for shipping. 
PASCHALL MORRIS & CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Agricultural and Horticultural Im-| 


plements, Seeds, &c., N. E. corner Seventh and Market streets, 
Philada. Aug. 1-2mt 
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To Agricultural and Horticultural Societies. 


| 
WE WOULD PARTICULARLY INVITE THE 


attention of those Societies, who are about making up their 
!Premium Lists, to our large cvllection of Agricultural Books, 
which are peculiarly adapted for Premiums. 

The awarding of Agricultural Books in the place of small money 
| premiums, has been extensively adopted, and has given the high- 
est satisfaction. 

ADVANTAGES OF THIS PLAN. 
| It promotes the dissemination of much needed information among 
Farmers. 
| It combines the advantages of a Diploma with a Premium of in- 
trinsic value. 

It substitutes a permanent and expressive token of honor for the 
pittance which is frequently humiliating to the recipient. ; 

It avoids the fostering of a mercenary spirit among competitors, 
and better comports with the dignity of an honorable emulation 
between friends and neighbors. 

We will be happy to furnish to applicants a Catalogue of our 
publications which we consider most appropriate for the use of Ag- 
ricultutal Societies for Premiums, on which a liberal discount will 
be given. C. M. SAXTON & CO., 

Agricultural Book Publishers, 140 Fulton st., New York. 
| Aug. 1-2tt 





| The Orange Stump Machine. 
Patented by W. W. Willis, Orange, Mass., March 

March 6, 1855. 

\ Y STUMP EXTRACTOR IS A MACHINE 

4 


of great power. It clears away scores of Stumps, great and 
small, in a day, and doubles the value of lands at once. 

The weight of it corresponds to the work and will range from 
500 to 1500 pounds. The Machine is exceedingly simple, easily op- 
erated, and not liable to get out of repair. One man, with a horse, 
can work it, though two horses or a pair of oxen work it to better 
advantage. One Machine will answer for a whole neighborhood. 

Gentlemen! have you Roads to build, on Stumpy routes? Have 
you lands you wish to clear, in order to bring in grains and grass- 
es, or to turn into house lots or gardens? Get my Machine! 

Do not wait a hundred years for the winds and rains to do your 
work, when it can be done ina day. All orders, for County rights, 
should be addressed to me at LANCASTER, Mass. The price of 
the Machine varies from $75 to $200, in accordance with size and 
weight. The subscriber is sole Proprietor of the State of Ohio, 
and is prepared to sell County rights on the most favorable terms’ 
Lancaster, Mass., Aug., 1856. S. R. MERRICK. 


| 





T? THE BENEVOLENT CITIZENS OF THE 
STATE OF OHIO.—The undersigned, having been appointed 
Commissioners under the following section of an Act ‘to provide 
for the establishment of the Ohio Reform School,” to wit: “ That 
there shall be appointed by the Governor, by and with the advice 
of the Senate, three commissioners, whose duty it shall be to make 

| enquiry in regard to a suitable site for the buildings of said Reform 
School—to receive propositions in regard to donations of land and 
money, and to make full report,” etc. 

In pursuance of said appointment we now invite propositions in 
furtherance of the worthy objects contemplated in said act. 

We wish to have all proposals in by Ist of October next. They 
| may be addressed to James D. Lapp, Richmond, Jefferson county, 
Ohio, who will give all necessary information which may be re- 
quested. JNO. A. FOOT, 

CHAS. REEMELIN, 
July 15. JAS. D. LADD. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND THE FAMILY, 
Combining Amusement with Instruction. 
1( ) DIALOGUES, FOR READING, EXHIBI- 
tion, ete., $1. These Dialogues are allnew. The Mind 
and Heart, containing Tales, Poems and Dialogues, 50 cents. The 
School Harp, for Schools and Classes, Se pleasing and 
instructive Songs, with many pieces of popular Music, 25 cents.— 
School Melodies, a collection of popular and familiar Music, with 
appropriate words for Schools, 17 cts. These works are highly 
commended by the Press, Teachers and all who have used them, 
as “of a high moral tone "—‘‘ the best books of the kind,”—and 
are used in the best schools in all parts of the country. A few 
Agents wanted to sell these and other works. Very liberal terms. 
No risk. Copies sent by mail postage paid on receipt of price. 


MORRIS COTTON, Publisher, 
Sept. 15-2tt Boston, Mass. 


/QTRAWBERRIES, BULBS, ETC., FOR SALE. 
\ Of Strawberries, some dozen of the best varieties. Also, Hya- 
| cinths, Tulips, Lilies, Narcissus, Peonies, etc. The bulbs not im- 
ported, but raised on my own grounds. 
|" Fruit and other Trees usually raised in Nurseries, by wholesale 
and retail. See my Descriptive and Supplemental Catalogues, the 
latter just issued. 
| Bice of Strawberry Plants, $1 80 to $3 per 100 
ice of Strawber 8 5 
“ —— PS. COFMAN, 
Spring Grove Nursery, Carroll, Fairfield Co., 0. 








| 
| 


Sept. 15-1t* 
| FINE STOCK FOR SALE.— THOROUGH- 
bred Durham Cattle, pure French Sheep, Reaeit Sheep, and 
| Suffolk and Essex Pigs. JOHN 8. GOE, 
| Tippecanoe, 4% miles east of Brownsville Fayette Co., Pa. 
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COB RAIL LA, 


and Double Grinding Surfaces, 


OTHER WORDS, 


Two Mills in One, 


Thus enabling persons using them to accomplish twice as much in the same time as can be done by Single 


Mills of the same size. 


DOUBLE 


The Mill cannct be broken by any fair means, except there be u 


bit of gravel, a small stick or knot in the corn, the mill will grind them without being injured in the least. 


rant them against improper uses. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT has also been made in the strength of the Mill, and the Manufacturers can now 
chalienge the world to produce a Machine, for the same purpose, capable of accomplishing so much work with so little power. 
light and portable, and yet so strong and durable, as the improved or Three Cone 


LITTLE GIANT CORN MILL. 


So 


nseen defects in the castings. Should there happen to be a nail, a 


We do not, of course, war- 


Farmers, Stock Growers, Butchers, any one and every ong wlio has stock of any kind, either to fat- 


ten or for working purposes, we say that in every ten head that you feed, youcan save the price of a No. 3 Mill every six months.— 


The Improved * Little Giant” is now oilered as the 


BEST CORN AND COB CRUSHER EV 


No. 4, or three horse Mill, grinds from 25 to 30 bushels per hour....... $0nneesececsacedeneteesesen 


ER MADE, AND IS SO GUARANTIED. 


Price $60 00 
** $3, or two horse Mill, grinds from 15 to 20 bushels per hour...........-cceceececcecccececeeeeee “ §0 00 
** 2, or one horse Mill, grinds from 10 to 15 bushels per hour.... ........-escseeeees ouenee'cskaaa “« 40 00 
‘6 1, will grind from 6 to & bushels peor Hour....cecses coccccercecccecccevccssececs sesssecscccee « 30 00 


. 


Sept. 15. 


~~ y, S. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
OFFICE, 160 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


HE FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 

the UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY will be 
held at Powelton, (Philadelphia,) on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday, October 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th and 11th. 

Premiums from Twenty-five to Two Hundred Dollars, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to Fourteen Thousand Dollars, will be offered 
for the various classes of Domestic Animals, Fruits, American 
Wines, Vegetables, Grains, and Agricultural Implements and Ma- 
chinery. 

A Local Committee at Philadelphia, representing the various 
branches of Industry, has been appointed to co-operate with the 
officers of the Society, in perfecting arrangements for the Exhi- 
bition. And Fifteen Thousand Dollars have been guarantied to 
meet expenses. This material aid, coupled with the excellence of 
the selected location, and the large amount of Premiums offered, 
induces the expectation that the Exhibition of 1856 will be supe- 
rior to any of its predecessors. 

A Grand Agricultural Banquet, in which ladies as well as gen- 
tlemen will participate, will take place on Friday, October 10th, 
when distinguished gentlemen will address the assemblage. 

Favorable arrangements with the various railroads, for the trans- 
portation of stock and other articles are in progress, the terms of 
which will be given on application at the office. 

The List of Entries, the Awards of Premiums, and the Proceed- 
ings, will be published in the Journal of the Society for 1856. 

The Premium List, with the Regulations and Programme of the 
Exhibition, will be furnished on application to Mr. John M’Gowan, 
Assistant pean ty | of the United States Agricultural Society, 160 
Cnestnut street, (Rooms of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society,) 
or by addressing the Secretary, a’ Boston. 

MARSHALL P. WILDER, President. 

Wiiuiam S. Kine, Secretary. Sept. 15, 1856. 


SCOTT & HEDGES, 


Corner Main and Water streets, Cincinnati, O. 


( WASCO LAKE NURSERY, AUBURN,N.Y,, 
COLLINS & CHASE, Proprietors, offer to the trade this fall, 
the following articles of well grown Nursery stock : 


10,000 Apples, 4 ard 5 years old, large and thrifty. 
7,000 Peach, 1 year from bud, fine. 
2,000 Dwarf Pear, 2 and 3 years. 
4,000 Cherry, 1 year, buds, strong. 
1,000 “2 and 3 years. 
50,000 Apple, 1 year, root, grafted 
15,000 Apple Seedlings, 2 years 
40,000 Cherry, Mazzard, 1 year. 
20,000 Angers Quince, 1 year, layers 
8,000 American Linden, 2 to 6 feet. 
1,000 Balsam Fir, 3 to 4 feet, bushy and fine 
2,000 a “small. 
1,500 American Chestnut, 1 year, seedlings, fine. 
1,000 American Elm, 2 years, 3 +r 
3,000 Silver Maple, 2 years, = - 
4,000 Sugar Maple, 2 years transplanted, 6 to 18 in. 
10,000 White Ash, | to 3 feet 
520 Shellbark Walnut. 2 years, seedlings. 
1,000 Catalpa Bignonoides, 1 year, - 
and various other articles. 
A Wholesale Priced List will be sent to those who apply and en- 
close a stamp. 
Sept. 15-1t 





WAXON SHEEP FOR SALE—A FLOCK OF 
\ about 200 full blooded Saxon Merino Sheep, consisting of 
Bucks, Ewes and Wethers. To any person taking the lot, they 
will be sold at a bargain. Apply to the subscriber, about two miles 
north of Batavia, Clermont Co. MOTT TITUS. 

Sept. 15-2t* 
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of the farmer. Dairy products have been cut short in Western 
Reserve by the failure of feed, and many dairymen have already 
stopped making cheese for the season. The live stock trade is 
about the same as at last report. 


COLUMBUS, Sept, 11.—FLour—Flour $5 75@6 00. 

Grain—Corn, ear, 35c, and shelled 37¢ ® bu. Wheat $1@1 05 
per bu. Oats 23c. Rye 5ée 

Szesps—Timothy Seed $ 2 50 @262. Clover Seed $5 50@6 00. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 11.—Flour firm ; 7,500 bbls. sold—Southern 
at $7 25. @7 55, extra $7 60@8 15. Wheat steady; Western Red 
$1 53, Southern white $168. Corn advanced; mixed 69c. Mess 
Pork higher ; $20. Beef steady 

CINCINNATI, Sept i. ~ Flour active, and about one dime iigh- 


er. White wheat $1 25, red $113. Groveries in good demand at 
full rates. 








Columbus Nursery, 
For Central Ohio and all around! 


( yu R BTOC K OF FRUIT TREES, &c., FOR 

ale the present Fall and next Spring, is very large and fine, 
including all the most aprroved varieties of Apples, Pears, Peac h- 
es, Cherries, Apricots, Ne ctarines, Plums, Quinees, Grapes, Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Strawberries, etc. Especial care 
has been taken to procure and propagate mostly such varieties of 
each class as are found best suited to the soil and climate of the 
West and South, where most of the winter fruits, especially of the 
Eastern States, are of no value. 

Our stock of Peach TREEs is remarkably fine, and the price so 
low that all who lost their trees the past winter should now re- 
place them. Of Cugrery Tress also we havea fine supply, mostly 
grown on Mahaleb stocks, which secures greater hardiness of the 
tree, and if trained rather low, so as to cause the tops to shade the 
stems from the hot sun, it is believed no difficulty will be found in 
growing fine cherries > the South and West. Of Pgars we have 
a splendid lot, especially of dwarf trees, on strong Angers Quince 
stocks, the best for spee dy and abundant productiveness. 

CATALOGUES, with prices, etc., will be sent to all applicants.— 
Nurserymen and Dealers in Fruit Trees are invited to call and ex- 
onine our stock of Peaches, Pears and Cherries especially, before 

nding East, as we believe they can save expense as well as risk 
“os purchasing of us. Wholesale Catalogues now ready 

Sept. 15-3m M. B. BATEHAM & CO. 

IMPORTANT TO NURSERYMEN. 
200 Bushels Apple Seeds, $6 per bushel. 

100,000 Apples, grafted, to be forwarded the coming Spring, 
$700 per 1000. 

40,000 Standard Pears, | year old, $160 per 1000. 








5,000 “ ‘* 2 years, extra, $30 per 100. 
5,000 Dwarf “1 year, $160 per 1000. 

3,000 * 66 bearing trees. 

2,000 Standard ‘ = so 


The above trees grown in New York. Direct to me at Toledo, 
O., until the 15th of October, after that + Oneida, Madison Co., 


New York. . E. FAHNESTOCK. 
Toledo, O., Sept. 8, 1856-3tt 


THE OHIO C U! LTIVATOR. VOR. am 


cultural and Agricultural Societies of Europe, and lately promoted 
| by the French Emperor to the rank of Knight of the Legion of 
Honor, for the best nursery products exhibited at the World’s Fair | 
ter about Cora and Cob Me al, with Netes by the Editor. 9 4| held in Paris, begs leave to inform his friends andthe publicthat | 
c { _ 975 | he has just published his new Catalogue for 1856, being more ex- 
tensive and complete than that of any similar establishment on 
the continent. It contains the prices, etc., of all the Fruit, Orna- 
| mental aud Evergreen Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Camelias, Stocks, 
Seedlings, etc., etc., with the necessary information for importing 
the same. 











NDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, ANGERS, 


FRANCE.—Mr. Andre Leroy, Member of the principal Horti- 


His experience in putting up orders for America, and the supe- 


rior quality of his plants, have been too well appreciated during 4 
period of 10 years, to require further comment. The Catalogue 


can be obtained free of charge on application to the undersigned 
: ; EDITOR'S TABLE. agent, who wili also receive and forward the orders. Mr. A. Le- 
Bound Vols.—Fruit for the State Fair—Morrow—Hocking— roy is happy in being able to state that his Nurseries were not 
Sheep and Dogs—Clover for plowing under—List of C — reached by the inundation which so recently devastated a portion 
Fairs Pere eeeeeerer rent t terre tert erre rire -»++++ 280) of the district in which they are situated. 
Equestrianism ; Cultivating Cranberries in Ohio.............. 281 , ANDRE LEROY, Angers. 
‘ ° | F. A. BRUGULERE, Sole Agent, 138 Pearl st., New York. 
HORTI VULTURE. | Sept. 15-4mt 
Visits about Cleveland; Profits of Fruit Gahas; meats | - : i 
Corn for Winter ; Green Petunia ..........000.... cee e ee 2s2|"POLEDO ‘NURSERIES. —THIS ESTABLISH- 
PROS T CUrCelle ROTO ii oie is ccc inncscccewbescccesciccceee a ment is prepared this Fall to offer to the trade and customers 
; > aster: _ generally, the largest and best assortment of Nursery stock they 
HOME MISCELLANY, have ever had, consisting partly of 
Letter from Mrs. Bateham—Visit to Lorain—Commencement 90,000 Apple Trees, extra fine, 5 to 10 feet high. 
SID, «5 cn 6 > acide anne cos cv uhene dee 4e CAebaesuneee 254 20,000 Dwarf and Standard Pears, well grown and thrifty. | 
. , 15,000 Dwarf and Standard Cherries, beautiful, 4 to 7 feet | 
trace Victorious 1 ) 2 § 3] ’ 
ag eed pe Mem ee x Baar ten es Liberty et 4,000 Plum Trees, of fine growth and leading sorts. | 
; ” ne 1G 2 ON, ARTICUILUTAL UGE .... ecessscsscseess | 3, 000 Apric ot “e “ 
Jarkets and Advertisements..... ae sia PeeTT er Tre ass 1,000 Nectarine - 
oo = momnnnonesennee =o ——— | 20,000 Peach ~ “i 
Besides a quantity of the smaller fruits, such as Currants, Rasp- 
MA ARKE berries, etc , ali of which are offered as low as they can be brought 
|from the Bast, thus saving risk, time, heavy transportation and 
losses. 
Onto CULTIVATOR OrFicgr, Aug. 30, 1856. EVERGREENS. 
The change in the produce market since last report, isin favor] We invite attention to our stock of Evergreens, as a more hand- 


some stock cannot be grown. 
Norway, very symmetrical, 2 to 4 feet 
Balsams, * « beautiful, 2 to 7 


B)’k Spruce, “ 2to4 “ 
Hemlock, = 2to4 * 
Arbor Vite, “ 2to4 * 


Our assortment of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums, Phloxes, Greenhouse Plants, etc., is very com- 
plete, comprising the best in the country. 

Bulbo us Rootse—We will have a splendid assortment from Hol- 
jand, consisting of all the best named bulbs, such as Hyacinths, 


| Tulips, Crocus, Amaryllis, Crown Imperial, etc., at the lowest 


rates. 

We invite Nurserymen, Venders, Amateurs, Wholesale dealers 
and others, to give us a cali and examine our stock, feeling as- 
sured it will recommend itself, and we promise they shall be ac- 
commodated at the lowest rates, or they can correspond with us 
on the subject. Our Wholesale Catalogue No. 4, is just out of 
press, and will be forwarded to every post paid application enclos- 
ing a one eent stamp to prepay a postage. 

FAHNESTOCK, 
President Toledo Nursery Association. 

Toledo, O., Sept. 1, 1856-3t+ 


Wwe TON’S LE ADING (CATTLE) CLASPS.— 

An excellent invention for leading unruly Cattle, and dis- 
pensing with the barbarous practice of making an incision in the 
animal’s nostril, and inserting a ring therein. These Clasps will 
be found upon trial, by every butcher, drover, or cattle breeder, to 
be an indispensable article. 

The subscriber having purchased the right to vend and manu- 
facture WELTON’S CATTLE CLASPS in Ohio, is prepared to fill 
all orders for them, in large or small quantities. County rights 
will be sold on reasonable terms. 

I shal! be on the grounds at the Ohio State Fair. 

Address GEORGE PLUMB, 

Aug. 15-3tt Cleveland, Ohio. 


ONG WOOLED SHEEP FOR SALE. —I 
_4 have for sale a very superior lot of thorough-bred Lon 
Wooled Bucks, of different ages ; also, Ewes and Ewe Lambs. { 
intend to exhibit them at the State Fair at Cleveland. They are 
healthy, and will be sold at prices to suit the times 
JOHN CHAMBERLAIN. 





_ Avon, Lorain Co., 0.—Sept. 1-2t* 


JURE DEVON CATTLE. aa WILL OFFER A AT 
Public Sale on the second day of the Knox Co. Fair, at Mt. 
Vernon, Sept. 19th, one three year old Devon Bull, Burton, two 
fine cows, and one heifer calf. ISAAC. T. BEUM. 
Danville, Knox Co., 0., Sept. 1-2t* 


PORTABLE CIDER MILLS. 











I HAVE FOR SALE— 

Hicxor’s Patent Portable Cider Mill. 

KINDLEBERGER’S 

Krav SER’ 8 ” = 

CuLrs - 

Persons wishing a ca Portable Cider Mill, may select from 
these the best Portable Cider Mill now in use. For sale by 

J. M. M’CULLOUGH, 
Aug. 15-t 162 Main st., Cincinnati, O. 
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